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Simla 


LMOST ANYTHING may have happened “once upon a time.” 

Yet the circumstances that have led to the establishment of 
Simla, as well as the quality of the place itself, both seem with- 
out precedent. Certainly our institution is enriched and bene- 
fited to a degree that is beyond ready expression. 

As many of the members and friends of the Society will re- 
call, Simla is the name of our recently established field station 
in the Arima Valley in Trinidad, a large island lying off the 
eastern shoulder of Venezuela. Its genie is our very own William 
Beebe, Director of the Tropical Research Department. Fifty 
years of experience as a naturalist whose realms of study have 
ranged from mountain heights to “half a mile down” combined 
with an innate power of perception, have resulted in his selec- 
tion of the site for the sustained work of this Department in a 
tropical region endowed with an almost unbelievable wealth 
of animal and plant life. In latter years this genie, after those 
earlier and varied scientific odysseys — Himalayas, Sargasso Sea, 
Galapagos, Bermuda deeps, British Guiana, Venezuela — has 
been heard to express a longing for a permanent station in the 
tropics where migrations, life habits, environmental influences, 
color reactions, ecological relationships and other subjects within 
the field of interest of his Department could be continuingly 
studied. He did not wait for others to act. He acquired the prop- 
erty for the benefit of the Society. 

‘What the eye has not seen can never be altogether real. A 
visit to Simla, such as I was fortunate enough to make last 
month, reveals a place that actually surpasses the descriptions 
of it that have been made in this publication or at our Annual 
Meetings. Lying remote within the Arima Valley, it conveys a 
feeling of permanence to an unusual degree. One finds a sym- 
phony and luxuriance of animal and plant life, vital in color and 
movement, that provide material ad infinitum for the inquiring 
scientist. Our institution is immensely indebted to the tutelary 
spirit who has translated an idea into such a reality. 


Beuahita Osborn — 


Modern medicine 


pays a debt to animals 


For Man or Beast 


By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


T A MEDICAL SOCIETY MEETING last fall the 
Bronx Zoo’s Veterinarian was approached by 
a well-known surgeon. 

“A friend of mine tells me I ought to visit your 
Animal Hospital in the Zoo and learn a few 
things about surgical asepsis,” he remarked. “He 
says he looked through the window of your oper- 
ating room the.other day and he never in his life 
saw anyone gowned, gloved and masked the way 
you and your nurse were — he couldn't see any- 
thing but your eyes. Do you always take such 
precautions?” 

“Invariably,” Dr. Goss replied. ‘Then he waited 
for the slight lifting of eyebrows he knew was 
coming. » “Tavatiably: — in that kind of operation. 
We were taking the scent glands out of a Skunk!” 

* * * 

In that instance the elaborate gowning was 
more for the protection of the doctor than Of his 
patient, but in general the Zoo Veterinarian’s pa- 
tients lack nothing in the way of asepsis, anaes- 
thesia, “miracle drugs,” 
X-ray diagnosis and modern surgical techniques 
that is av mlable to human beings i in the best hos- 
pitals. Indeed, except that he weld have to lie 
on a pallet of straw in a cage instead of on a bed 
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hormones, transfusions, 


in a private room, a human patient could do far 
worse than get himself admitted for treatment in 
the Zoo’s Animal Hospital. At his service would 
be all the necessities and even some of the lux- 
uries, from diet kitchen to pretty nurse. 

Veterinary medicine hasn’t always been so up- 
and-coming; the “horse doctor” and the M.D. have 
seldom had much in common at a scientific level. 
But today animals can have, and in the hands of 
modern veterinarians get, most of the advanced 
medicine and surgery that are available to human 
beings. It’s high time. For many years new drugs 
and new surgical techniques have been tried out 
on laboratory animals before being passed on to 
human beings, and now the animals are being 
repaid for their contributions to modern medicine 
and surgery. 

The other day I spent an illuminating couple 
of hours talking to Dr. Goss about this two-way 
trafic between animals and medicine. I shared 
his attention with a Wombat on the autopsy table 
and got a running lecture on comparative anatomy 
while he excised the eyes for shiprfent to one re- 
search man, the kidneys for study by another, a 
sample of hair fora police laboratory museum and 
the brain for a medical school. Our discussion 


was also interrupted by a session with the micro: 
scope while the Veterinarian examined a fecal 
sample from a newly-arrived Chimpanzee and 
made a routine blood count. The setting of our 
discussion — the laboratory with its microscopes, 
autoclave, racks of bacterial cultures in test-tubes 
and Petri dishes, and later the Veterinarian’s book- 
lined office — wasn’t much different from labora- 
tories and offices in any modern hospital. 

What brought on my questions, I said, was the 
publication recently of a book on the care and 
breeding of laboratory animals. It listed no fewer 
than 18 creatures, from fruit flies to fishes and 
ferrets, that are suitable for laboratory testing and 
research. A good many others are used for special 
investigations, too — Chimpanzees for polio and 
the common cold, African Elephant Shrews for 
malaria, Voles for tuberculosis, and so on. The 
Wattled Starling of Africa is subject to a kind of 


thinks he may learn something that will be bad 
news to the toupee industry. 

It looked to me as if the human race had to 
thank the animal kingdom for quite a lot, and 
what was the human race giving in return? 

Dr. Goss answered that one promptly. “Just 
about all the medicaments we use here in the 
Zoo’s Animal Hospital were developed primarily 
for human beings, tested on animals, and now 
they're routine in veterinary medicine,” he said. 
“If I had to practice in the Zoo without the sulfa 
compounds, penicillin, aureomycin, vitamins and 
X-ray apparatus, I think I’d quit and retire to a 
good fishing spot in Florida. 

“Take penicillin as an example of the so-called 
‘miracle drugs.’ Last October little Sandy, our 
female Orang-utan, skidded on a patch of wet 
leaves and fell into the moat around her play-yard. 


Dr. Leonard J. Goss, the Bronx Zoo’s Veterinarian, an- 
swers a “hurry” call from the Elephant House. The 
Animal Ambulance is used to transport small patients. 
It is equipped with ropes and emergency apparatus. 


seasonal baldness from which it spontaneously re- 
covers and after General Curator Crandall pub- 
lished an article about it last year, a research man 
working on alopecia became quite excited; he 


She can’t swim and she swallowed a lot of cold 
water before the boys fished her out. They held 
her upside down and squeezed and shook most of 
it out of her but when I got there she was having 
the finest case of chills and shock you ever saw. 

“Sandy was a good bet for pneumonia, but we 
gave her a series of penicillin injections, kept her 
warm, and in three days she was as good as gold. 

“Penicillin was a big help when one of our 
Elephants had trouble with her leg last year. It 
was her left foreleg, and she kept favoring it. It 
was hot and feverish and swollen, but there 
wasn’t any break in the skin or any evidence of a 
fracture. It looked like a deep abscess. 

“The rule-of-thumb for animals is 2,000 units 
of penicillin per pound of patient. We guessed 
this one’s weight at 4,000 pounds and that figured 
out to 8,000,000 units per injection — a big hypo- 
dermic syringe full. 

“One of the keepers got a bucket of potatoes 
and began passing them to the patient one by one, 
to keep her mind off what I was doing. I simply 
walked up, gave an alcohol scrub to a spot on the 
inside of her foreleg where the skin’s only about 
half an inch thick, and jabbed the needle in. She 
didn’t even pull the leg away until I’d pushed the 
last drop into her. 

“After three or four daily injections the swell- 
ing went down and she stopped limping.” 

Aureomycin does a similarly spectacular job 
and is, in fact, even more effective than penicillin 
in many treatments. It may be the answer to an 


_ The symptoms were unmistakable — swollen 
jaw, the animal lethargic, unable to eat. 

Human beings usually take aureomycin by 
mouth but veterinarians have found that in rumi- 
nants the drug inhibits bacterial activity that en- 
ables the animal to digest the cellulose in its hay 
and grain. Consequently if aureomycin were 
given to an antelope by mouth, the high concen- 
tration of the drug in its digestive tract would 
stop digestive activity and by the third or fourth 
day it would be dead. Fortunately, with a small 
animal such as a Duiker, it is possible to restrain 
it a few minutes, inject aureomycin in the jugular 
vein, and turn it loose. The drug does reach the 
digestive tract, of course, but in comparatively 
small amounts and it does no harm. In the case of 
the Duiker, its lumpy jaw disappeared after four 
injections. There had been recoveries before, with 
sulfadiazine and penicillin, but none as quick and 
spectacular as this. 


And again, last fall young Sumaili, the baby 
Mountain Gorilla that is the pride and joy of the 
whole Zoo, came very close to pneumonia. She 
stopped eating, her breathing was labored, she 
was obviously feverish. She still had a taste for 
her morning glass of milk, however, so Dr. Goss 
stirred in a standard dose of aureomycin. Sumaili 
drank it a few mornings and got well. 

Most animals have no more liking for medicine 
than human beings have, and the M.D. and the 
D.V.M. use the same tricks of sugar-coating their 
pills. Nowadays most of the sulfa drugs and the 


anti-biotics — penicillin, aureomycin and the like 


ving an Elephant 8,000,000 units of penicillin in 
e dose wouldn't have been so easy if the patient 
id been less tractable. In this instance, a bucket 
potatoes took her mind off the doctor's actions. 


— are put up in malt- or chocolate-flavored liquids 
for easier administration to children. The Zoo’s 
Animal Hospital keeps those sweet preparations 
on hand and if an animal is known to have a 


old and serious problem of how to combat “lumpy 
jaw” in antelopes, kangaroos and the like. ‘That 
infection of the tooth sockets (actinomycosis) used 
to be a scourge of the Kangaroo House and in the 
past fifteen years it has caused the loss of a lot of 
valuable stock. Keeper Jim Rimmer of the Kan- 
garoo House is by this time an experienced diag- 
nostician of lumpy jaw and when he telephoned 
Dr. Goss that one of the new Duikers from Africa 
was down with the disease, the Veterinarian 
loaded his bag with aureomycin even before going 
down to look at the animal. 


sweet tooth, its medication presents no problem. 

Dr. Goss has had a little experience with hor- 
mone treatment of animals, but it is pretty incon- 
clusive. It concerns the weaning of penguins. In 
the wild, young penguins are fed by their parents 
until they learn how to catch their own fish, but 
in the Zoo the weaning period finds them totally 
incapable of recognizing a frozen fish as some- 
thing good to eat. They would starve if they were 
not hand-stuffed by their keeper, and hand-stuff- 
ing a penguin for anything from weeks to months 
is a tiresome and time-consuming job. 

Two years ago a research man made an experi- 
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ment of injecting testosterone in a very backward 
and unwilling-to-feed penguin. To his surprise, 
within a few days it voluntarily picked up a fish. 
It developed a voracious appetite and a good deal 
of precocity in finding and swallowing fish thrown 
into the water. Dr. Goss found this interesting, 
and gave testosterone to the next two weanlings 
that came along. One did seem to respond; it be- 
came less timid, more aggressive, and started to 
feed by itself-within a week. The other showed 
no effects of the hormone whatsoever. Those ex- 
periments are now three months in the past and 
“Willie,” the non-cooperator, is still being hand- 
fed. 

Similarly inconclusive, because it has been 
tried on only one bird, was the experiment of giv- 
ing a newly developed yeast preparation to a 
Rockhopper Penguin that had molted but had not 
gone on to grow a new crop of feathers. For weeks 
it stood around in a discouraged attitude, the way 
penguins do when they are in molt, and attempts 
to stimulate its thyroid activity by iodine came to 
nothing at all. Then one of the large drug houses 
produced a new yeast product. Its own research 
had revealed only its general stimulating effect, so 
in the good old tradition of trying it on animals, 
the laboratory sent samples to Dr. Goss. He 
thought of the reluctant Rockhopper and began 
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No one could imagine what caused the hard, scat 
like ring around a Palm Civet’s neck until the anime 
was put under the X-ray; then the plate revealed 
wire embedded in the skin. It was easily removes 


feeding it yeast capsules in fish. Within ten days 
new feathers started sprouting and the Rock- 
hopper went on to grow a beautiful, tight cover- 
ing of feathers. 

Was it mere chance; or did the yeast really have 
something to do with terminating the molt? Dr. 
Goss won't have an opinion until he tries it on 
some more hard-molting birds. 

Animals probably contributed very little if any- 
thing to the development of the X-ray machine, 
but the machine has contributed immensely to the 
well-being of Zoo animals. It and the microscope 
are indispensible tools. 

There was the case of the Lion cub last summer 
that swallowed the rubber nipple of its nursing 
bottle. Unless it could be removed, it would pass 
into the intestine and lodge there, and that would 
be the end of the Lion cub. 

The Animal Hospital’s fluoroscope happened 
to be undergoing repairs at the moment but Dr. 
Goss got the use of a nearby Veterinarian’s appa- 
ratus. He anaesthetized the cub to make transpor- 
tation and fluoroscoping easier, and drove over to 


his friend’s hospital with the cub flat on its back 
in the rear seat of his automobile. 
The fluoroscope showed the nipple, all right; 
it was nestled in the lower part of the stomach. 
“Well?” said Dr. Goss’s friend. 


“Let’s take it out.” 


Recently a Dorcas Gazelle fell 
while running and broke aleg. 
Within a few minutes the ani- 
mal was carried to the Hos- 
pital, X-rayed, and an appro- 
priate splint was prepared. 


Accurately positioned because 
of the X-ray, and fitted with 
a light splint, the leg should 
soon be “tas good as new.” 


Twenty minutes later the Lion cub had been 
incised, the nipple picked out, the incision sewed 
up, and Dr. Goss and his patient were on their 
way back to the Zoo. 

The Zoo’s animal collector brought back from 
the Belgian Congo a Palm Civet that seemed to 
be in perfect physical condition except for one 
puzzling blemish; there was a hard, scar-like ring 
under the hair on its neck. Dr. Goss took an 
X-ray and discovered that there was a wire ring all 
the way around the civet’s neck, embedded about 
three-sixteenths of an inch under the skin. Some- 
where, sometime, the animal had been restrained 
by a wire collar and the African native who owned 
it never bothered to remove the wire. Over the 
years it had grown into the skin. A little anaes- 
thesia, a few snips of a surgical cutting instru- 
ment, and the wire came out. 

Dr. Goss uses his X-ray apparatus to resolve 
such questions as whether a marmoset is pregnant, 
and whether a bird is egg-bound or has an im- 
pacted gizzard, or perhaps is developing a tumor. 
If it’s a case of egg-binding, the X-ray gives him a 
clear picture of the location and position of the 
egg and he can generally, by lubrication and ma- 
nipulation, work it out and save the bird. 

Not long ago one of the Aquarium tankmen 
brought “Tom Howley,” the Aquarium’s rat-hat- 
ing cat, to the Animal Hospital for treatment. It 
seems that ‘Tom Howley had been watching a rat- 
hole near the Zebra House one night, unaware 
that a member of the Zoo’s rat-shooting squad was 
watching the same hole. A rat emerged and Tom 


sprang just as the rat-hunter fired. Tom got the 
rat, but he also got a slug of lead in his shoulder. 
X-ray revealed the exact location and Dr. Goss 
removed it. 

But with all the modern medicines, modern 
techniques and modern apparatus in the world, 
the Zoo Veterinarian still has to be smarter than 
his animals. Popular belief to the contrary, in Dr. 
Goss’s experience no wild animal “instinctively” 
recognizes that the Veterinarian is trying to help 
him, or cooperates in the treatment. Animals re- 
sist surgery and medication in ratio to their natu- 
ral temperaments. Sick or well, a nervous, highly- 
strung, wary animal wants no contact with a Vet- 
erinarian or anybody else, and it has to be tricked 
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Trimming the hooves of Musk-oxen used fo be on 
of the Veterinarian’s most difficult chores until Di 
Goss invented this crate, which allows the anime 
to be strapped with bands to one hinged wal 


into swallowing medicine or forcibly restrained if 
an injury has to be dressed. Some animals — 
Musk-oxen, for instance — will struggle against 
restraint until their hearts give out and they sim- 
ply fall dead. Greediness is one of the Zoo doctor's 
best allies — as exemplified in the case a few years 
ago of the African Rhinoceros that caught its tail 
in a floor drain and pulled about an inch of hair 
and skin off the tip end. The wound bled pro- 
fusely and every time the Rhinoceros switched its 


tail — which was almost constantly — a shower of 
blood splattered the walls of its compartment. 

Dr. Goss knew what to do to stop the bleeding 
— the problem was to apply the remedy. He had 
his secretary sew up a “poke” of cheesecloth with 
a drawstring at the open end. Then he lined the 
long, narrow bag with absorbent cotton and satu- 
rated it with thromboplastin, a substance which 
quickly clots flowing blood. 

While a keeper stood at the head of the Rhi- 
noceros and fed it one apple after another, Dr. 
Goss sent a keeper around to the rear of the ton- 


-and-a-half animal to slip the poke over its tail. 


Everything worked smoothly, except that the 
Rhinoceros consumed apples faster than the 
keeper had expected. The “bait” ran out after 
about three minutes and the Rhinoceros became 
restive and walked away, switching its tail as it 
walked. ‘The poke had been so hastily attached 


Once the Musk-ox is secured, the wall of the crate 
is swung down fo the ground as a sort of table, and 
the Veterinarian can go to work on the overgrown 
hooves. Matted, shedding hair also can be removed. 
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This little Bison calf was stepped on by one of its 
parents and the result was a broken leg. Dr. Goss de- 
vised a modified Thomas splint, of the type used for 
human beings, and the calf could move around easily. 


that the drawstring knot did not hold, and in an- 
other minute or so it worked loose and went sail- 
ing through the air. The Rhinoceros watched it 
fall, eyed the strange object for a moment — and 
then he ate it. Drawstring, cotton, thromboplastin 
and all. But the poke had been in place just long 
enough; the blood clotted and ceased to flow. 
Sometimes the Veterinarian finds it easiest to 
take advantage of an animal’s natural habits — as 
for instance when Makoko, the 430-pound Go- 
rilla, developed a hard, sore, cracked spot on the 
sole of one foot. Dr. Goss trained a keeper to aim 
a mechanic’s spray gun with such accuracy that 
he could hit a penny at five paces, and then he 
loaded the gun with an antiseptic and lubricating 
mixture and instructed him to spray Makoko’s 
foot through the cage bars every morning. It 
worked fine. The sticky liquid covered the Go- 


rilla’s foot and his curiosity, and dislike for it, 
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made him try to rub it off — which merely rubbed 
it in, of course. ‘That was just what the doctor 
wanted and after a couple of weeks of spraying 
and rubbing the foot healed. 

Even blood transfusions are in the Zoo doctor’s 
bag of tricks. Last year Ginger, a young Drome- | 
dary, developed a cystic kidney and got in such 
a condition that, had she been a human being, a 
blood transfusion would have been clearly indi- 
cated. It happened that two healthy Dromedaries 
occupied the adjoining stall, and it was a simple 
morning’s chore for the Veterinarian to take blood 
samples, “type” them to make sure they were 
compatible, and then draw two quarts of blood 
and drip it by the standard transfusion method 
into the ailing Ginger. 

* * * 

Transfusions, X-ray, hormones, penicillin, au- 
reomycin, the sulfas — they all, or most of them, 
have made the round trip from animal experimen- 
tation back to animal healing. Animals helped 
make them safe for us, and now the modern Vet- 
erinarian is using them to improve the lot of ani- 
mals. It’s the least we can do. 


How the Bleeding-heart Platy 
Was “Invented” 


BY MYRON GORDON 


N THE FLYING CAGE in the Zoo’s Bird House I 

was entertained, several years ago, by a variety 
of birds from many parts of the world. Some 
were almost constantly in flight, others waded in 
the pool below the fountain. Near one corner 
where I stood, an inconspicuous gray-blue-backed 
pigeon was lying, resting on the clean, white, dry 
sand. It rose slowly and walked toward me in 
hesitating steps. Now I saw its white breast 
clearly and the frightening fact that some of its 


breast feathers were stiff and streaked with 
blood-like crimson. My impulse was to call the 
keeper, but I first searched the picture labels to 
find the bird’s name. The picture was unmis- 
takable, and the name allayed my fears — it was 
called the Luzon Bleeding-heart Pigeon. So the 


“blood” was part of the natural color pattern! 
When, some years ago, a bright ruby-throated 

platyfish was developed in the Society’s Genetics 

Laboratory, my mind flashed back to the pigeon 
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with the crimson breast, and I thought that 
“Bleeding-heart” was just the right name for the 
new fish. Now “Bleeding-heart Platy” is the 
name it bears in the aquarium world. This is 
the story of its discovery, or, rather, of its de- 
velopment, for the Bleeding-heart Platy is com- 
pletely man-made as far as its markings are con- 
cerned. In that respect it differs little from the 
man-made breeds of dogs, poultry, cattle and so 
on; the difference is that we usually know very 
little about how, when and by whom these do- 
mestic breeds were developed, whereas every 
stage in the creation of the Bleeding-heart Platy- 
fish is on record. 

The Bleeding-heart had its origin in two dis- 
tinct lineages, one wild, the other long domesti- 
cated. The domesticated element was another 
creation of the Genetics Laboratory — the so- 
called Ghost Platy. Since it played such an im- 
portant part in the breeding, of the Bleeding- 
heart, I shall first explain how we “made a 
ghost.” It was one result of certain genetic experi- 
ments being run off in the laboratory. 

In these experiments, a Leopard Platy with 
black spots on a white background was crossed 
to a clear Goldplaty. Their contrasting charac- 
ters were these: 


Leoparp PrLaty GoLpPLATY 
Black spots No black spots 
White body color Golden body color 


**A Leopard Platy was crossed to 
a clear Goldplaty.” 


The trick was to extract the white body color- 
ing of the Leopard and the unspotted feature of 
the Goldplaty and to combine these two de- 
sirable features. 

Now, in terms of Mendelian factors of inheri- 
tance, it may be said that the black spots of the 
Leopard Platy parent are dominant over the 
non-spotted condition of the Goldplaty, so that 
the spots would persist in the first generation 
offspring. At the same time, the gold body color 
of the Goldplaty is dominant over the white 
body coloring of the Leopard Platy, so that the 
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first generation offspring would be gold instead 
of white. 

Thus, just as I had reason to expect, when th 
Leopard Platy and the Goldplaty were crossed, 
their offspring were black-spotted fish with gold 
body coloring. 


“Their offspring were black-spotted 
fish with gold body coloring.” 


These black-spotted-gold hybrids were not, in 
themselves, what I wanted but they had within 
them the traits that I could now proceed to ex- 
tract. Their really valuable combination of char- 
acters was being carried as recessives — whiteness 
and unspottedness. By mating two of these hy- 
brids I should get what I wanted —a white, un- 
spotted fish —in the proportion of 1 out of 16 
offspring. 


3 OF THESE 
‘Black-spotted and white, 
like the grand-parent 
fish. Leopard Platy. 


9 OF THESE 
Black-spotted and golden, 
like the first generation 


— 
SS 


s 
1 OF THESE 
Unspotted and white — 


the new Ghost Platy — 
the desired combination. 


3 OF THESE 
Unspotted and golden, 
like the initial grand- 
parent Goldplaty. 


“By mating two of these hybrids, I should 
get ...a white, unspotted fish in the 
proportion of 1 out of 16 offspring.” 


For my immediate purpose of producing a 
colony of filmy white, almost transparent fish, 
only one out of sixteen second-generation off- 
spring was valuable, of course. But quite large 
numbers of young were produced, so that there 
were plenty of Ghost Platy brothers and sisters 
to breed together to establish a real colony. I 
could be sure of their offspring being white — 
they carried a combination of recessive hereditary 
factors so that they always “breed true.” 


ee 


So much for the domesticated side of the 
Bleeding-heart Platy’s inheritance. 


OW FOR THE REMAINING ELEMENT in the pro- 

duction of this new fish — the wild side of 
the Bleeding-heart’s ancestry. It was the side that 
contributed the distinctive crimson splash on the 
throat — the “bleeding-heart.” 

The members of natural populations of wild 
platyfishes that live in the quiet waters of 
Mexico, Guatemala and British Honduras, and 
probably in many other as-yet-unexplored terri- 
tories of Central America, are exceedingly vari- 
able in their coloring. More than one hundred 
and fifty different markings in black are known 
from the platyfish that were collected in their 
native jungle pools and streams and, in addi- 
tion, the platyfish have four distinctive red or 
orange patterns. 

You might think that since the wild fish al- 
ready have the red markings of the Bleeding- 
heart type, chance would have produced some 
wild fish exactly like the one we were striving 
to create in the laboratory. The fact is that 
despite the great variability in the coloring of 
the wild types, the Bleeding-heart pattern of a 
red “heart” and a white body is man-made. 

In 1939 the New York Aquarium’s expedition 
to Mexico brought back a substantial stock of 
wild platyfish from the lowlands of the Rio 
Jamapa. The fish were caught in weedy jungles 
of aquatic plants in a roadside ditch, only a few 
miles from the city of Veracruz at a place ap- 
propriately called Plaza de Agua. In the pro- 
fusion of multicolored platyfish that were netted, 
there were many males with copper-tinted throats 
and undersides, but their bright coloring was in 
combination with patterns of blacks and grays. 

The brighter-colored wild fish we called “Ruby- 
throat Platys,” regardless of whatever other color 
patterns they may have had. 

Looking at these wild fish with their red 
throats, it occurred to me that the red would be 
emphasized if we could eliminate the black and 
the gray on the remainder of the body. The 
obvious thing was to transfer that red throat to 
the white-bodied Ghost Platy that had already 
been developed. The first step was to mate a 
Ghost Platy and a wild Ruby-throat. Their con- 


trasting characters were these: 


Guost PLaty Wicp Rupy-THROAT 


White body coloring Gray body coloring 
Unspotted Black-spotted 
Ruby-throated 


“The first step was to mate a Ghost Platy 
and a wild Ruby-throat.” 


An abundant brood was obtained from this 
mating, and all the young fish resembled their 
wild Ruby-throated parent. This was because 
the gray body coloring is dominant over white 
body coloring, black-spotting is dominant over 
unspottedness, and the ruby-throat trait is domi- 
nant over absence of this character. 


“All the young fish resembled their 
wild Ruby-throat parent.” 


There was just one more step in the creation 
of the fish I had decided to create, the Bleeding- 
heart. These first generation offspring of the 
Ghost and the Ruby-throat had genetic charac- 
ters all ready to fall into place, and when they 
were inbred, brother to sister, 3 out of every 
16 second-generation ruby- 
throated and white-bodied — in other words, the 
Bleeding-heart Platyfish I was seeking. 


offspring were 


cs) 
1 OF THESE 
White, the Ghost type. 


3 OF THESE 
Gray, the wild type. 


9 OF THESE 3 OF THESE 
Black-spotted, ruby- No Black-spotting, ruby- 
throated, gray, like the throated —the desired 


original wild type. Bleeding-heart Platy. 


“When they were inbred ...3 out of every 
16 were ruby-throated and white-bodied 
—the Bleeding-heart Platy fish.” 
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So, at last, after all these steps and stages 
(which are really quite simple ones, as selective 
breeding goes), we had the fish we set out to 
create. It was fortunate that the black-spotting 
of the wild Ruby-throat was reduced by the 
Ghost trait of unspottedness, for spotting is at- 
tached by inheritance to the Ruby-throat trait and 
is not readily broken. By watching broods of 
Bleeding-heart Platys carefully, better and 
cleaner-cut variations have been selected and 
bred, so that now we have fish with clear bleed- 
ing-heart markings and virtually pure white 
bodies. 

One problem remains for the keen breeder of 
aquarium fish. The Bleeding-heart character has 
not as yet beeen developed in the female platy- 
fish — only the male has the brilliant red color- 
ing. But I am confident that soon the female will 
be as colorful as the male; such developments are 
not without precedent, 
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Wild Platyfish were 
taken in nets from such 
shallow and muddy 
pools as this, near the 
Rio Papaloapan, Mex- 
ico. The collector is 
wearing a net because 
of the mosquito swarms. 


The Bleeding-hearts were first put on public 
display in 1948 at the Aquarium in the Zoo as 
a demonstration of a new variety for the home 
aquarium. In the summer of 1949, my friend, 
Dr. Frederick Proewig, suggested that I give him 
a stock of Bleeding-hearts so that he might take 
them to Germany. He accomplished his mission 
and he tells me that the German aquarists were 
delighted by the colorful new variety of one of 
their favorite species. Recently, a note in one of 
their new aquarium magazines recorded the 
Bleeding-hearts’ arrival in German aquaria with 
enthusiasm. 

Many of the native Central American aquar- 
ium fishes, including the platyfish, did not come 
to the United States directly from our adjacent 
continent, but from European fish culturists who 
got them first and developed them. Now, in some 
measure, American aquarists have repaid a debt 
to European aquarists, 
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Even a long-haired Yak ap- 
pears cool and comfortable 
against a cloud of blossoms. 
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Trumpeter Swans, 
Photographed 
many years ago by 
Elwin R. Sanborn. 
We no longer have joe 
these almost-ex- —=——- << 
tinct birds in the _— Na! 
Zoo’s collection. ee 
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Argentine Pearlfish are strik- 
ingly beautiful small tropicals. 
The males are strongly col- 
ored but the female (upper 
right) is a washed-out brown. 
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Photo by Fred L 


A new start in life 
in Tasmania? 


Trapping Lyre Birds 
for Resettlement’ 


By DAVID FLEAY 


T VARIOUS TIMES during the past twelve years 
A the Victorian Game and Fisheries Depart- 
ment has asked me to undertake the responsible, 
delicate and somewhat onerous task of capturing 
Lyre Birds and bringing selected individuals un- 
harmed from their mountain fastnesses for quick 
transit by air to new areas. Such moves have fol- 
lowed governmental approval of applications 
from such a State as Tasmania where conditions 


are ideal but the species does not occur natural- 
ly. Young birds of my selection and capture have 
also gone in the past two years to the enlightened 
and progressive Zoological Park in Adelaide, 
South Australia, where in an ideally sheltered 
aviary they have flourished exceedingly well, and 
are providing notes of decided interest. 

Here at Badger Creek, Healesville, Victoria, 
our home is within sight of Lyre Bird territory — 


= 


the wild, heavily timbered ranges running 200 
miles without break in an easterly direction be- 
fore swerving northwards at the far corner of the 
State to become the eastern highlands of New 
South Wales and Queensland. Deep, dark and 
damp gullies of rich soil and thick humus, 
starred and canopied over most of their bottom 
reaches by luxuriant, rasp-trunked tree ferns, 
lead down into larger gullies. Above the fern 
growth stand the dark green blackwoods, the 
sassafras, the blanket wood, the musk, the hazel, 
the wattles and far above, again, the towering, 
bark-draped mountain ash giants. It is a scented 
and impressive environment and in the bush 
proper one seldom walks the soft yielding soil 
for long without noticing broad scratchings ex- 
posing the fresh rich earth. Rotting sticks, leaves 
and curling strands of bark that cover the ground 
in profusion have been raked and flung back by 


powerful feet, and in steeper gullies, over a 
period of years, tons of soil have been thrown 
downhill. Here the Lyre Birds are at their ever- 
lasting quest in the dim gully light, patiently 
scratching for crustacean land hoppers CTali- 
tridae), garden slaters, millipedes, beetles and 
their larval grubs, centipedes, earthworms, wire 
worms, termites and even small lizards. While 
the birds are generally widely distributed over 
this country it is not always possible to find a 
sufficient concentration of them to snare success- 
fully. Great forest fires in 1939 incinerated even 
the food-nourishing humus and it is to favored 
areas, spared that dreadful holocaust, that one 
must turn. 

In the Australian summer of December, 1949, 
I made a journey 25 miles from home to secure 
an additional pair of adult Lyre Birds for libera- 
tion in the Tasmanian National Park,’ and also 
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a year-old immature male for the Sir Colin 
Mackenzie Sanctuary. The nesting season was 
over so there was no question of interference with 
brooding birds. 

Stacked with gear, the old car eventually left 
good roads and ascended an old and bumpy 
timber track winding ever upward as it skirted 
granitic mountain shoulders and crossed cordu- 
royed shady creeks resonant with the metallic 
“tink-tink!” of many Bell Birds (Manorina melano- 
phrys). We came to rest on the site of a hut 
long since demolished by fire but marked by a 
growth of exotic garden flowers remarkable in an 
Australian bracken setting. They were fox 
gloves! We outspanned beside the clear-water 
creek and already from the slopes above came a 
faint, familiar and ringing “Quolp — quolp!” —a 
sound that might also strike one’s fancy as “Blick 
—blick!” Up there a cock Lyre Bird had paused 
in his industrious raking of the forest floor and 
the bush resounded with his repeated challenging 
notes — that double call that carries so much fur- 
ther than any other of his notes and is both pre- 
lude and interlude to the famous winter concerts 
in May, June and July. At this summer season 
the birds were comparatively quiet, for in De- 
cember tails of the cocks have scarcely reached 
full length after the October shedding. 

With equipment slung on backs and fern hook 
and hatchet in hand, we began the plod, slash 
and push through the scrub to cut a track up the 
mountain side. All was very quiet among the 
aisles of tall, smooth trunks until very suddenly 
again, and from a hidden gully ahead, came the 
“Blick — blick!” of that same cock bird. Louder 
and clearer now, the bird added a short session 
of “recorded music’”— the laughter of Kookabur- 
ras, the “Guinea-a-week!” of the Pilot Bird, the 
sharp crack of the Whip Bird, the shriek of swift- 
flying crimson parrots, the cry of the Wedge-tailed 
Eagle and the favorite rich melody of the Gray 
Thrush. It was good to hear the Lyre Bird in 
such a gay mood and good voice in this off season. 

The bird appeared to be in the very next 
gully, and as silently as possible we began to 


his deep and dark tree fern gully is a typical 
abitat of the Lyre Bird, and seemed to be a good 
pot for one of the snares. However, the first capture 
1 this particular snare was of a Mountain Possum. 


descend, slipping and sliding and looking down 
on massed tree ferns as we breathed the aromatic 
scents of the gully. But the Lyre Bird has keen 
hearing, and apart from a piercing “Zing!” of 
alarm we heard no more. The tree ferns closed 
in, but there were dim and cool, cloister-like 
passageways between their rough trunks. Dried 
and musty fronds hung low, ready to break and 
crumble into dust at a touch. There was chaos 
where starkly bleached trunks had fallen at con- 
fused angles — relics of giants dead these many 
years and now brought low by storms and the 
industry of the lowly termite. Obviously this 
was a good place for snares, for the whole forest 
floor was newly scratched over and at the gully 
bottom there were narrow passes between logs 
and an assortment of strategic positions. Several 
Lyre Birds seemed to be in the habit of visiting 
this gully —almost certainly a proportion of 
them would be youngsters ranging from four 
months to two or three years of age. At the 
moment, despite quiet movements and lack of 
talk, not a bird was seen. It bore out what we 
had learned elsewhere — except in certain tourist 
areas where a few birds are semi-tame, the forest 
Lyre Bird is most elusive and self-effacing. 
While scanning the forest floor for signs of 
the bird, I spied and picked up a male’s filmy tail 
feather, half-buried and bedraggled. It must 
have moulted out several months previously; al- 
ready it was almost interred by the industrious 
raking of busy feet. Up the gully we could see 
thickets of thin, straight, tall-growing native hazel 
that by careful selection and cutting would pro- 
duce satisfactory rods for springer snares. When 
a rod is driven into the earth on a 45-degree 
angle, it is bent over and held to a stake by a 
small twig trigger, the tension of which maintains 
a short cross stick spanning the Lyre Bird track. 
Over this, and well camouflaged, a soft hemp 
noose is spread and attached to the end of the 
rod. The whole set-up is so designed that the 
pressure of a Lyre Bird’s toes on the cross mem- 
ber releases the hazel springer. Instantaneously 
it flies up, drawing the loop tight about one or 
both feet. The whole art of snaring is in the 
adjustment to such a nicety that there is sufficient 
tension for rapid action but no danger of sus- 
pending the bird above the ground where its 
struggles might cause permanent injury to a leg. 
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The difficult terrain of the Lyre Bird gully 
and the necessity of being extremely careful 
_about setting the snares took up so much time 
that we could rig only twelve snares that day. 
While we worked it was diverting to watch the 
cheeky Yellow Robins darting about one’s hands 
where disturbance of the rich soil exposed Tal- 
litris land hoppers, wire worms and many delica- 
cies beloved of such small fry. 

That night we camped at the car beside the 
clear-running stream with a Mopoke CNinox 
boobook) calling pleasantly and restfully. Our 
only near visitor was a big, woolly-furred Moun- 
tain Possum which trumpeted its distrust of the 
flickering firelight and the intruders from a perch 
in a nearby eucalypt. 

Next morning a round of the snares revealed 
a totally untouched state of affairs; the birds 
were suspicious and had not even disturbed the 
debris roundabout. Tension had slackened in 
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A male Lyre Bird in perfect con- 
dition. Caught in a snare, it was 
released immediately and there- 
fore its plumes were not harmed. 


the green poles and slight but important read- 
justments were necessaty. While I was re-setting 
one without taking the precaution to hold out a 
protecting arm, it sprang up and rewarded me 
with a thumping crack on the temple. This one 
was obviously too hair-trigger altogether! 

On this second day we rigged fourteen more 
snares in other fresh-sign gullies within a mile 
of the first one. That evening Lyre Bird scratches 
could be seen close to a few of the first batch of 
snares, and we felt more encouraged. Our belief 
that this was a good spot was confirmed. 

On the third morning things had begun to 
happen. The No. 1 snare was not only sprung 
but the rod was broken in half and the hempen 
twine was chewed to a frayed string. From the 
evidence of torn-up earth and barked sapling 
stems, a» hundred-pound Wombat must have 
strayed in during the night and had been put to 
some slight inconvenience before passing on. But 


as soon as we rounded a gigantic log and came 


in sight of No. 3 snare, a frantic, guttural squall- 
ing and screeching assailed our ears and a choco- 
late- brown bird flapped and jumped in the 
snare. It was a fat and obviously newly-caught 
hen Lyre Bird. It is vital to be close at hand 
when these birds are captured, for their pene- 
trating alarm notes are liable to bring foxes on 
the run. Two other snares had been set off and 
were ruined by the struggles and strong teeth 
of Short-eared Possums. Odd patches of fur 
identified our night callers. Resetting and putting 
the snare line in order preceded a return to 
camp, where the plain-tailed Lyre Bird was 
fastened in a roomy, grass-padded tea chest. We 
then drove her home to Badger Creek and re- 
leased her temporarily in the semi-darkness of a 
garage with a generous helping of termites. 
Equipped as they are for keen vision in a dim 
light, newly caught Lyre Birds are best housed 
temporarily in this fashion. Next morning we 


Much less spectacular than the 
male is this female Lyre Bird, 
the first female captured. It, 
also, is in magnificent condition. 


were back on the trap line and scrambling over 
tree fern trunks as an airplane roared southward 
across Bass Strait, carrying Mrs. Lyre Bird for 
immediate liberation that day in the National 
Park forty miles northwest of Hobart, ‘Tasmania, 
and 400 miles from the scene of her capture. 

Not every day produces a catch in this type 
of hunting and the sun rose and set several times 
without giving us more than a fine Mountain 
Possum, which so entangled its noosed paw about 
the branches of a mint bush that it had no chance 
to chew off the snare, and could only sit blinking 
at us in morning sunlight. 

Then came a period when low clouds and 
trails of vapor hung across the sombre hills. 
Water dripped from the leaves and hanging bark 
of the gully eucalypts and the ferny under-scrub 
was fog-wet and mist-drenched, so that the most 
waterproof garments were wet through. Rain and 
a hail storm clogged all snares and they had 
to be reset time after time. On the day of great- 


est dampness and discouragement I heard, as if 
in mockery, the swelling, challenging melody of 
Lyre Birds from all points of the compass. 
However, operating alone now, and moving 
quietly a good deal up and down the gullies, I 
caught odd, fleeting glimpses of Lyre Birds, and 
one day while crossing a “saddle” into the head 
of an opposite gully and being guided by a 
voluminous outpouring of “Blick-blicks!” and 
bursts of song, I watched unobserved for five 
minutes while a beautiful, full-tailed cock bird 
sang from a perch on a fallen tree. Around him, 
preening themselves on adjacent limbs, were no 
less than five plain-tailed birds — how many of 


which were hens and how many immature males 
it was of course impossible to tell without stand- 
ing right among them. It was especially diverting 
to hear this Lyre Bird’s rendering of the call of a 
European Black Bird —a bird which has pene- 
trated these fastnesses only in recent years. 


Then, in a snare near a cave-like burrow and 
curiously-holed log which had been rubbed to a 
bright polish by the local Wombat in his con- 
sistent and typical back-massage, a second hen 
Lyre Bird was captured. My self-congratulations 
were snort-lived, however, for even as I removed 
her from the noose I could hear, although not 
see, the pathetic cheeps of a well-grown fledgling. 
And so I merely photographed the hen and liber- 
ated her, for a fledgling is dependent on its 
mother for seven to eight months and this little 
chap would probably have perished without her. 
The day was further enlivened and complicated 
by the capture of a nice Mountain Copperhead 
CDenisonia superba) right in camp. It is ex- 
tremely awkward while carrying a Lyre Bird in 
one hand to have to gather up a fractious, ven- 
omous snake in the other! 

Knowing by now the actual territory roamed 


by the cock Lyre Bird I had heard on the fist 


A Lyre Bird reacts ‘to handling 
by clutching with its powerful, 
curved claws. They are long, but 
fortunately they are nof sharp. 


day and having glimpsed him once when in an 
incautious moment he chased an immature bird 
out of his gully past me, the quest boiled down 
to a matching of wits. Time and again he 
scratched great quantities of material over my 
snares. Sometimes the rods were sprung, but 
more often than not the nooses and triggers were 
simply buried under barrow-loads of scratched- 
over debris. 

One morning, a whole week after the initial 
work in the gully, I heard danger calls of 
“Quisst!” faint and far away, but in the direction 
of the male’s favorite feeding grounds. Seconds 
later a tremendous squalling and scolding sum- 


Left to Right—A fledgling Lyre Bird, an immature male 
about four years old with its plumage not yet fully de- 
veloped, and an adult female. These birds are in cap- 
tivity and on their way to resettlement in a new area. 


moned me to a breathless climb and scramble into 
the gully. Sure enough, His Highness was 
tethered to a quivering, dancing snare pole. He 
had taken a short cut through a natural pass 
where, in anticipation of that very thing, I had 
set a snare. What a glorious, lustrous-eyed bird 
he was! My arrival was in time to prevent dam- 
age to one single feather of the sixteen in his 
26-inch tail! He was a simply perfect specimen 
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of the mature Lyre-tail. His tail was a symmet- 
rical, shimmering delight — twelve filmy plumes 
plus two curved and saw-edged tape or “feeler” 
feathers, and, of course, the pair of huge outside 
“windowed” rufous-and-black lyrate feathers. His 
strong scratching legs and feet were bigger and 
more powerful than those of the hens and at 
once, on being handled, he reacted as Lyre Birds 
do, not pecking with his beak but seizing one’s 
hands in a powerful foot clutch that is quite 
painful and tenacious, much in the manner of 
a hawk or eagle. With great care for his splendid 
tail, so easily broken in the struggles of these 
strongly built birds, I carried him down gully 


and across the ridges to camp. As usual I felt 


somewhat conscience-stricken about taking such a 
prince of songsters away from his haunts, but in 
a dark and well-ventilated tea chest he sat quietly 
and philosophically while the car jerked and 
bounced on its journey through the bush to the 
low country. Once again, early the following 
morning, an Australian National Airways DC-3 
winged across the sea to the southern island 
State. By early afternoon this fine bird had 
scampered into dense scrub practically identical 
with his own. As in all of Tasmania, his destina- 
tion, the National Park, is quite free of foxes and 
its total of introduced Lyre Birds rose that day 
to eight pairs. 

But there was still hard work to be done in the 
heart of the Victorian ranges before I could bring 
the quest to a conclusion. Even in summer these 
rain forests are so often dripping that work is 
retarded by days. Fortunately fine warm weather 
now prevailed and there remained only a cock 
bird to secure for the Sir Colin Mackenzie Sanc- 
tuary. As the bird would be domiciled in an 
enclosure, it was essential that it be a youngster 
in the “hen-tailed” stage, for no mature male 
Lyre Bird will thrive in any other environment 
than that peculiarly its own. This forest artist is 
very long lived and slow developing in the wild, 
but once removed to artificial surroundings it 
frets and pines away rapidly. 

It was warm and thundery on the first after- 
noon of my renewed quest, and driving home- 
wards through stringy bark timber I became 
aware of a fair-sized Copperhead snake lying 
head up on the road. As the car stopped, this 
lively fellow shot across and into the steep- 
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walled ditch. I jammed a heavy-booted and thick- 
trousered leg ahead to block the snake’s escape 
and bent to seize it by the tail. To my horror 
the snake rushed over my boot and shot up in- 
side my left trouser leg! By some instinctive re- 
action both hands clapped simultaneously round 
the knee, and were in time to stop further ascent. 
An inch of tail still wriggled at boot level. I 
gave it a lightning jerk born of sheer despera- 
tion. Down came the snake and in another 
minute | had it imprisoned in a bag. There were 
no fang marks on my leg, so far as I could see 
or feel, but in that wild panic of fast movement 
and with legs already profusely scratched by the 
scrub, I was unsure and shaky for hours. 

The next and fourteenth day of the Lyre Bird 
operation was the last. An ideally suited and 
vigorous young male stepped into one of my 
snares. Big and leggy as he was and so much 
lounder than a hen bird in his earsplitting screams 
of protest, I felt pretty sure of his sex even before 
examining the underside of the plain tail. Dorsal- 
ly the feathers were quite indistinguishable from 
those of hens, but the undersides of the two out- 
ermost and slightly curved lyrate feathers were 
quite strongly barred on a silvery-white ground 
with rufous “windows,” and there were rufous- 
tinged outer webbings on two or three adjacent 
feathers. 

With the quest concluded and the immature 
cock bird carefully stowed in the tea chest, I 
pulled all snares and turned my back. regret- 
fully on this dense forest region to set out for the 
Sanctuary and the bird’s new home. As I boarded 
the old car I was pleased to hear, again, a faint 
and distant “Blick — blick!” float down from the 
crest of the range. Somewhere up there a cock 
Lyre Bird was going about the business of the 
day. At that same moment two more of his 
kind would be scratching in the forests of Tas- 
mania, protected and safe from foxes. I felt 


rather good about it all. 


1From August, 1934, to June, 1950, eleven pairs of Lyre Birds 
have been sent from Victoria for liberation in Tasmania. Of 
these, eight pairs went to the National Park and three pairs to the 
Hastings area 40 miles south-by-west of Hobart. Evidence of nest- 
ing by Lyre Birds has been discovered in the National Park. 


Detail of the acclimatization are: 


National Park Hastings 
1934 — 1 pair 1945 — 3 pairs 
1935 — 2 pairs and 1 male 
1938 — 2 pairs 
1941 — 1 pair and 1 female 
1949 — 1 pair 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


Ordway and Cain Give Addresses 
At Pacific Coast Conference 


Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., vice-president of the 

Conservation Foundation, gave the keynote 
speech at the opening meeting of the Second Re- 
gional Conference on the Conservation of Natural 
Resources held for the benefit of the Pacific area. 
His subject was “Conservation in Our Time.” 
This conference, held on January 25-27 at the 
University of California, Berkeley, was attended 
by some 1,000 conservationists from the Coast 
and Rocky Mountain areas. 
Dr. Stanley Cain, Professor of Conservation at 
the University of Michigan, also attended the 
conference under this Foundation’s auspices and 
he too addressed the convocation on “The Inter- 
dependence of Man and Natural Resources.” 

In a letter to Fairfield Osborn from Roy E. 
Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
California State Department of Education, the 
participation of the Foundation was praised in 
these terms: “You should know that the presenta- 
tions by Mr. Ordway and Dr. Cain were the 
highlights of the meetings. We have never had 
such brilliant statements, and they will be used 
far and wide in this State. .. . We want you to 
know that the Conservation Foundation gave 
considerable additional status to this Conference.” 


Boocock at Wildlife Conference 


Kenyon Boocock of the Foundation staff rep- 
resented us at the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on March 
5-6-7. He was accompanied by James Simon, 
director of the Jackson Hole Wildlife Park, who 
represented the New York Zoological Society at 
these meetings. 

Boocock also attended the deliberations of the 
Natural Resources Council in Milwaukee on 
March 4, This conference was held for the pur- 


pose of developing a national conservation policy 
and program. 


John Storer Completes Work 
on Conservation Films 


With the production of “The Living Water” 
film series this spring, John Storer will have com- 
pleted his notable contributions to the motion 
picture program of The Conservation Founda- 
tion. Since the program’s inception four years 
ago, Mr. Storer’s vivid, imaginative photography 
has been the cornerstone upon which all the 
Foundation’s film activities have been based. The 
variety of material that has been captured by his 
lens must be seen and studied to be fully ap- 
preciated — the spawning Steelhead piercing a 
waterfall, a dust storm, a Bighorn ewe silhouetted 
against the sky, a destructive river-flood, the 
grinding crash of a giant redwood — all of these 
will stand as parts of the hallmark he stamped 
upon his work. 

John Storer’s part on the Foundation’s film 
team has been that of the man in the field faced 
with the job of finding ways to do the mad things 
that the home office asked of his lens. Inducing 
a Pocket Gopher to dig his hole in front of the 
camera, catching the Ibis a-wing, filming the 
silent flight of a prowling owl are chores that take 
many miles of travel, many hours of work, im- 
measurable ingenuity. These precious things 
which fly past in moments on the screen are the 
details that have given vitality and freshness to 
our conservation pictures. And the cameraman is 
either capable of such results or he isn’t. 

It is difficult to assess the individual value of 
any man to such a program. We do know that 
without Mr. Storer’s painstaking care for detail, 
his eye for the best camera angle and his genius 
for making wildlife cooperate with his script, we 
would have a far less rich and effective film pro- 
gram. — FarrFIELD Osporn. 


Ordway and Snider Meet With 
Range Management Group 

On his way to Berkeley in company with Rob- 
ert G. Snider, Foundation Research Head, Mr. 
Ordway also attended the wintry, snow-bound 
meetings of the American Society of Range Man- 
agement held at Billings, Montana, on January 
23-25, being hard put to it to get from Billings 
to Berkeley at the peak of Rocky Mountain win- 
ter in time for his opening speech there. 

Mr. Snider visited Berkeley, too, for the pur- 
pose of conferences with Professor Carl Sauer 
and other members of the California faculty. 
Mr. Snider had meetings also with various spe- 
cialists at the California Institute of Technology 
at Pasadena, and visited the Marine Laboratory 
in La Jolla on similar errands. He was studying 
opportunities for further work on water problems 
and marine resources in pursuance of the Founda- 
tion’s research program. 


Interesting Coincidence 


The recent order of Secretary Brannan of the 
Department of Agriculture unifying the field 
services of the Department is of great interest to 
the Foundation staff. For the first time the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Production and Mar- 
keting Service and the Extension Service will be 
housed under one roof for greater economy of 
effort. 

Our cause for pleasure in this event lies in the 
fact that this move is in effect the first step 
towards carrying out the recommendation of the 
Foundation, contained in Samuel Ordway’s brief 
entitled “An Approach to Organization Within 
Government to Advance the Conservation of 
Natural Resources.” 

It would be a constructive move, we feel, if 
parallel services supplied by the Department of 
the Interior were also housed in the same struc 
ture and were integrated with those of Agri- 
culture. 


Don't 
be ant 


Aardvark 


AARDVARKS are “Earth pigs”— according to the 
Boers. And nobody wants to be one, not even 
another Aardvark. 

Don’t be piggy about your Society membership. 
Let your friends in on the fun, the excitement, the 
many fascinating, stimulating events that take place 
throughout the year in the activities of the New 
York Zoological Society. 

Help us gain more new members. Make gifts of 
Society memberships. At least, send us the names 
of people you know who will benefit from your 
Society’s important work in research, education and 
conservation. 


Mail them to: 

MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN, 
New York Zoological Society, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Latest News from Dr. Beebe’s 
Forty-ninth Expedition 


When the Department of Tropical Research is 
afield on one of its expeditions, Dr. William 
Beebe usually sends a series of informal reports 
back to the Zoological Society’s officers. His Re- 
port No. 1 from the current (forty-ninth) expedi- 
tion to Trinidad has just been received and 
below we reproduce a few paragraphs on his re- 
finding of a colony of Hoatzins along the San 
Juan River in Venezuela. Many years ago, in 
“Tropical Wild Life in British Guiana,” Dr. 
Beebe had reported at length on this curious bird. 
He now writes: 

“After lunch we obtained a launch and started 
upriver with the forlorn hope of finding a stray 
surviving Hoatzin. Around the very first bend 
a splendid single bird was discovered on a sway- 
ing liana, so busy trying to break off twigs for 
a prospective nest that we backed almost beneath 
without alarming her. Next we flushed a flock 
of nine Hoatzins, then eight, and so on. The 
climax came when we nosed the bow within a 
foot of a low-swung nest with two eggs. These 
we took and found they were freshly laid. (In- 
cidentally when we reached Simla and I blew 
the eggs, cook made the contents into a diminu- 
tive omelet of which we all partook. Now each 
of us can say, “The last time I ate Hoatzin’s 
eggs’... .') 

“The finding of these birds was the highlight 
of the whole voyage, for this primitive, reptile- 
like bird is one of the greatest prizes for exhibit- 
ing alive in our Zoo. We now know the place, 
the time and an easy means of transportation for 
capturing the adult birds and making motion 
pictures of the three-fingered and clawed, lizard- 
like nestlings. One of the most interesting birds 
in the world, possessing no millinery value and 


giving out a slightly musky odor, has been able 
to keep off the hats of former fashions and out 
of the stomachs of hungry Indians, and today is 
actually holding its own. 

“Late at night I amused myself by dissecting 
the nest and resolved it into six hundred and 
twenty-three twigs, each of sufficient size and 
weight to necessitate a separate trip. Nature has 
provided the Hoatzin with weak flight and only 
a hiss instead of a voice, but as compensation the 
bird has inherited an infinite capacity for labor.” 


Curator Coates’ Fish Column 
Is Twenty Years Old 


Twenty years ago this April Curator-Aquarist 
Christopher Coates began writing a weekly col- 
umn on tropical fish for the New York Sun, and 
when the Sun was merged with the World-Tele- 
gram the column was continued. During this 
period he has written at least a million words 
about tropical fish, Mr. Coates estimates. 

The column appears every Friday in the news- 
paper, and from the very large correspondence 
it attracts, it appears to be of very real value to 
tropical fish fanciers. 

* * * 

Dr--Myron Gordon, the Zoological Society’s 
geneticist, left on March 13 for a month’s col- 
lecting trip in Honduras. He will study the fish 
fauna of the Atlantic drainage, an area that has 
not previously been studied, and hopes to de- 
termine whether platyfish and swordtails are 
found in the region. If so, they will be brought 
back as new strains for his genetic work. 

* * + 

The Bird Department has acquired a Red Bird 
of Paradise from W. J. C. Frost, an English avi- 
culturist. It is the first Red Bird of Paradise we 
have had since 1939. 
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We Aid Other Aquariums 


Although construction of our own new Aquar- 
ium will have to be postponed because of the 
present world situation, aquarium plans are be- 
ing pushed elsewhere in the world, and in recent 
eee Curator-Aquarist Coates has supplied data 
on the construction and maintenance of aquatic 
exhibits to officials of Lahore, Western Pakistan; 
Transvaal, Union of South Africa; and Van- 
cover, Canada. Information has also been pro- 
vided for the planning of a public aquarium in 
Nice. The Curator of the Aquarium and Zoo of 
East London, South Africa, and the Director of 
the Zoological Society of Amsterdam have also 
recently been in communication with Curator 
Coates regarding technical problems that have 
arisen in their aquariums. 


QUESTION HOUSE SIDELIGHT 


f 


Impression of Herbert Knobloch getting 
ready to answer a question. 

Mrs. Ben Jorj Harris, one of our members and 
a frequent visitor to the Zoological Park, has 
looked at some of our operations with a cartoon- 
ist’s eye for the picturesque. Her latest drawing 
catches Herbert Knobloch, of our Education De- 
partment, in a gymnastic pose as he prepares to 
answer an inquiry at our Question House. 
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Spring Openings 

As a general rule, the Children’s Zoo re-opens 
on the Saturday before Easter Sunday, but the 
earliness of Easter this year makes it necessary 
to delay the re-opening until the weather becomes 
more settled. Consequently the Children’s Zoo 
will open its gates for its eleventh season on 
Saturday, April 7. 

Question House will reopen on Sunday, April 
22, for its sixth season. 

Again this year it will be impossible to re-open 
the Farm-in-the-Zoo because of road-blocking re- 
sulting from construction of the Bronx River 
Parkway directly alongside the Farm. However, 
plans are being made for construction of a park- 
ing field, to serve the Farm and adjacent parts of 
the Zoological Park, during the summer, and it is 
hoped that our exhibit of domestic animals can 
be resumed next year. 


IN BRIEF 


The three old Lions that have lived together 
on the African Plains since its opening in 1941 
were delivered to the Philadelphia Zoo on Feb- 
ruary 20 and will be exhibited in that zoo’s new 
Carnivore House. Our Lion Rock will start afresh 
with six young males as soon as the weather 


settles this spring. 
* oe * 


Opossums and Raccoons are frequent visitors 
to the Zoological Park, presumably wandering 
down the Bronx River from the wooded parts 
of Westchester County. A gray Fox, even, was 
captured in the Zoo last year. Latest of these 
unwelcome guests (unwelcome because they are 
inclined to prey on birds in the outside enclos- 
ures) is a Weasel. Its presence was unsuspected 
until it was caught in a trap that had been set 


for rats at the Antelope House. 
* * *~% 


The coming of spring weather and the end of 
ice on our ponds should relieve the minds of 
visitors who have been alarmed by the freezing 
over of the Harbor Seal’s pool. Unaware that 
“Sniffy,” the seal, was keeping open a blow-hole 
about five inches in circumference, many visitors 
feared that the animal would suffocate under 
the ice. Their well-meaning efforts to break the 
ice by throwing rocks at it might have resulted 


ferocity—is a rare fish in aquarium collections, and this is the first we have exhibited. Its scien- 
tific name is Pseudoplatystoma fasciatum; ifs home is in the northern part of South America. 


in injuring Sniffy. On some days during the 
winter it was necessary to post a man at the pool 
to explain that the Harbor Seal was perfectly all 
right and in no danger from the ice. A printed 
label, telling more in detail about the habits and 
habitat of the Harbor Seal (this one came from 
Denmark) finally took care of the matter. 
* * 7 

Mimeographed leaflets telling about “The 
Care of Hill Mynas in Captivity” and about 
“Peafowl in Captivity” have been prepared by 
the General Curator’s office, to answer the many 


inquiries received at the Zoological Park. 
* * ~ 


Only about 400 Black Ducks spent the winter 
on the Wildfowl Pond in the Zoological Park, 
in contrast to the 1,200 to 1,500 that ordinarily 
stay with us from fall until spring. The open, 
mild winter is of course the reason. Because of 
the plentifulness of food elsewhere, it has been 
dificult to induce the ducks to go into our 
banding traps, and very few birds have been 
banded in our cooperative project with the State 


Conservation Department. 
* * * 


Earlier in the winter the leader of a group 
of boys from Montclair, N. J., became ill while in 
the Zoological Park and since the children were 
obviously in difficulty because of the incapacita- 


tion of their leader, the whole party was taken 
home in the Zoo’s station wagon. A cordial note 
of appreciation has been received, commenting 
that “Your organization appears to handle these 


emergencies ably and well.” 
* * * 


The Mammal Department has acquired a 
young Schweinfurth’s, or Long-haired, Chimpan- 
zee. It is rare in collections. 

* * * 

Plans for the Third Conference on the Biology 
of Normal and Atypical Pigment Cell Growth, 
scheduled to be held in the Zoological Park this 
fall, are developing well. 

* * * 

A reprint edition of the Zoological Park’s 
258-page Guide Book has been issued, and is 
now available (at 75 cents) after being out of 
print for several months. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


THE GOLDFISH OF CHINA IN THE XVIII CENTURY. By 
George Hervey, F.Z.S. The China Society, London, 1950: 66 
pages, 1 folded plate, 10/6d. 

In the late 1700’s there was sent from China to Paris 
a marvelouslv painted scroll, six meters in length. por- 
traying in full size 92 varieties of goldfish; the scroll was 
accompanied by a Notice written in French and ap- 
parently translated by a Frenchman conversant with 
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Chinese from observations supplied by a Chinese stu- 
dent. From this material Billardon de Savigny published 
in 1780 the first European account of the goldfish. The 
present small book contains a black and white reproduc- 
tion of the scroll, a charming translation of a copy of 
the original Notice which is now lost, and a translation 
of the abbreviated text of Billardon de Savigny’s volume. 
The translation of the last few lines of the Notice sug- 
gests a code of conduct that all writers should emulate: 

“Let there be no astonishment that we have said little 
about the goldfish Ch’ii-t’ou, Shui-yii, Nii-érh, and 
Wén-yii. We have little leisure, they are not mentioned 
in the books; it is not prudent to write from hearsay, nor 
to repeat popular rumors. If we can find means to 
study them ourselves we shall be pleased to make good 
our omissions.” — JoHN 'TEE-VAN. 


LEBENDIGE SCHOENHEIT. 78 animal photographs by Jirg 
Klages. Rotapfel Verlag, Zurich, 1950. 


European photographers of animals are fortunate. 
They work for a public which likes pictures of animals 
as pictures of animals, and not because the animal looks 
absurdly like a human being, or because a “cute” child 
is petting it. The result is that European photographers 
can produce a book like “Lebendige Schoenheit,” and 


find a sale for it, without apology for the fact that it is 
uuly a collection of straight animal pictures and a brief 
text. Mr. Klages has a great and sure feeling for wild 
animals and for the moments in their lives when they 
are most typically themselves. There is nothing tricky 
or arty about these 78 photographs made in the zoo- 
logical gardens of Zurich, Basle, Rotterdam and Copen- 
hagen; they are simply astonishingly fine photographs. 


WILD ANIMALS OF BRITAIN. By Oliver G. Pike. 231 pp., 
8 pl. in color, many photographic illus. Macmillan, London, 
1950. $3.75. 


It is a pity this is not a better book, for really authori- 
tative popular accounts of any group of animals (this 
book covers mammals, reptiles and amphibians) is al- 
ways useful to naturalists. The author painstakingly 
tells us how to know a mammal when we see one, gives 
dental formulas for most of his mammals, quotes poetry 
and proverbs, offers personal observations and reports of 
scientific work —all good things in themselves, but 
rather a jumble as here presented. More serious is the 
attitude that allows him to state that snake venom has 
no effect on a hedgehog because the mammal’s blood 
contains an antitoxin, and that an elephant ignores rep- 
tiles because it “knows” that its thick hide is a pro- 
tection. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between January | and February 28) 


Life 

Sidney A. Mitchell 
Miss Patricia Pierce 
Morgan Pruyn Sanger 


Harry Scherman 
Frank B. Smithe 


Contributing 

A. Glen Acheson 

Mrs. Henry H. Anderson 
Boris A. Bakhmeteft 

H. H. Barnes, Jr. 

Miss J. Dorothy Borgstede 
Frederic H. Brandi 

Louis Britwitz 

Dan P. Caulkins 

James R. Chamberlain 
Mrs. Arthur O. Choate 
Mrs. Willard Church 
Mrs. Harold Benjamin Clark 
Mrs. R. J. Collier 

G. Maurice Congdon 
William N. Davey 

Mrs. Sidney de Kay 
Gayer G. Dominick 

John I. Downey 

George L. Eaton 
Malcolm G. Field 
William J. Graham 

Wm. E. S. Griswold, Sr. 
Everett S. Hartwell 

Miss Antonia Hatvany 
Dr. Edward Henderson 
William O’D. Iselin 
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John G. Jackson 

Edwin L. Jacobs 

Mrs. Warren Kinney 

Miss Pauline Elizabeth Law 
Charles Bispham Levey 
Dr. David M. Levy 

James McCosh Magie 
Alan N. Mann 

Erard A. Matthiessen 
David H. McAlpin, Jr. 
Miss Mildred McCormick 
J. S. McCulloh 

L. Gustam Moses 

Miss Eleanor Moyer 

Mrs. G. J. Guthrie Nicholson 
Miss Marion Oeste 

George J. Openhym 

Miss Katharine DeB. Parsons 
Charles E. Potts 

Horry F. Prioleau 

Dr. F. Morgan Pruyn 

Curt H. Reisinger 

George Roberts 

Beverley R. Robinson 
Hubert E. Rogers 

William D. Stevens 
Alexander M. Stewart 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
Gerard Swope 

John Swope 

Mrs. Lewis S. Thompson 
Mrs. W. Roebling Vogeley 
Charles G. Witherspoon 
George M. Wolfson 


Annual 


Mrs. James Altemus 

Mrs. Joseph F. Benaim 
Walter R. Bradstreet 
Miss Frances Browne 
Mrs. Julian G. Buckley 
Charles George Chaloux 
Miss Angela Daugharty 
Daniel F. Davison 

Miss Barbara Ann Devine 
A. Richard Diebold, Jr. 
Philip Farnsworth 

John Alan Friede 

Dr. Mario Laurence Giampedraglia 
Mrs. Zaidee Bliss Goodyear 
Mrs. Paul Guenzel 

Mrs. Caryl P. Haskins 
Waldo M. Hatch 

Henry F. Koster 

Eric G. Matthews 

R. J. Mechin 

Dr. J. Lane Miller 

Miss Janet C. Morrison 
F. S. Pearson, 2nd 
Martin G. Pierce 

D. S. Reynolds 

Edward Robinson 

Mrs. Louis J. Rougon 
Stanley Shinall 

Mrs. Carlotta G. Smith 
John H. Storer 

Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger 
Durand Taylor 

Mrs. W. D. Ticknor 
Stanley W. Ziminski 


Will you please 
look at Cecil! 


Ceci PLATyPus has been dating Penelope lately and we are that 
frenetic. Is it a serious attachment or just the result of propinquity ? 
We can’t tell — yet! 

If so, will Cecil help build the nest? Will he share in the incu- 
bation of the eggs? Will he carry earthworms to his nestlings? 
800 earthworms per day per nestling? 


Jf you want to keep up with events- 
Not just with Cecil and Penelope, but with all your other Zoo 


friends, keep up your membership in the Society. ANIMAL 
KINGDOM brings you all the news about the Zoo and the Society. 
Spring is almost here! The Garden Party is only weeks away. 
Don’t let your membership lapse. Look it up now and see if 
you are still in good standing. 
Don’t miss the fun we are planning for you this coming season. 
And let your friends in on it too. Send us their names. 
MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN, 
New York Zoological Society, 
30 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


